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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT MEXICAN 
POTTERY 

Edwin Atlee Barber, of Memorial Hall, apropos of some of the 
Museum's latest additions, has made public some interesting facts relative 
to Mexican Pottery. Pottery of various kinds has been made at Puebla, 
Mexico, almost continuously since the Conquest. Many pieces of stan- 
niferous faience have been found in Mexico which have come to be known 
as Talavera ware. It is stated on what seems to be good authority, that 
workmen were brought from Talavera, Spain, by the Dominican Friars, 
who settled in Mexico soon after the year 1600 and established potteries at 
Puebla. These Toledan potters initiated the natives into the mysteries 
of the manufacture. For two centuries this industry thrived, and at one 
time more than a score of potteries were in operation in Puebla. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, however, the art began to 
decline, and at the present time nothing is being made in Mexico but 
imitations of the majolica and ordinary wares. The best of the reproduc- 
tions are made by Senor Enrico Ventosa, of Puebla, which are marked 
with his monogram. 

The shapes of the earlier pieces attributed to Mexico are varied, some 
of them being copies of the old Spanish or Italian forms, such as cylindri- 
cal drug jars or albarelli, basins, etc., while other forms are, more or less, 
departures from the European. We have seen urn-like vases and large 
barrel-shaped vessels. The decorative work is generally crude, although 
some jar-shaped vases reveal a higher degree of artistic drawing in conven- 
tional designs, in the Chinese taste. The body of the pieces examined is 
composed of a coarse, sandy, buff-colored or reddish clay, harder than that 
of delft, covered with a hard, white tin enamel. 

Examples of Puebla ware, decorated in the Oriental manner, have 
been found in considerable abundance, giving rise to the supposition that 
they are the work of the Chinese. The theory has even been advanced 
by certain Mexican antiquaries that Chinese potters were brought to Mex- 
ico from the Philippines, but it is more reasonable to suppose that these 
pieces are the productions of the later Spanish-Mexican potters, who, 
breaking away from the old traditions, imitated the Oriental wares which 
found their way into Mexico in considerable quantities in tlie seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, . through the port of Acapulco. A large jar of 
this character, in the Museum collection, effectually disposes of the theory 
of Chinese workmanship. Encircling the body are rudely painted human 
figures, male and female, with long queues. No Oriental artist would 
depict Chinese women .with hair so arranged. In the eighteenth century, 
pseudo- Chinese decorations became very popular at the Puebla potteries. 
The majolica which is found in abundance in the vicinity of Puebla 
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seems to be of two distinct varieties, one of which, and evidently the earlier, 
more strongly resembles the old Spanish and Chinese products in forms 
and coloring, while the other, of coarser texture and glaze and inferior 
decoration, reveals a distinct native Mexican feeling in treatment, par- 
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ticularly in the crude and gaudy colors, which predominate, have been 
applied quite thickly, and are preceptibly raised above the white ground. 
While Mexico is rich in deposits of tin, the ore used until a compara- 
tively recent date in glazing the ware was probably brought from Spain, 
since these veins were not opened until a late period. At present the tin 
mines of Zacatecas, Guerrero, Jalisco, and Hidalgo are yielding abundance 
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of ore of a superior quality, and an important tin-mining industry is grad- 
ually being built up, thus making the native workers quite independent. 
The Memorial Hall Museum has recently come into possession of a 
most interesting collection of old Puebla ware. Tiles from some of the 
early cemeteries, churches, and other buildings are coarsely decorated with 




WHAT IS IT? 

By Edmund H. Osthaus 



dark blue designs — conventionalized flowers, animals, and human figures. 
One of these, bearing a representation of St. Michael, is painted in yellow 
and black on a solid raised blue ground. Others, with rude paintings of 
Chinamen in blue, were taken from an old house in Puebla which was 
erected in 1678, while several are from an Indian church at Tlaxcalancinco, 
near Cholula, which dates back to 1789. 

There are also some decorated drug jars, and spherical vases in blue, 
salt cellars, and a curious little* benitier or receptacle for holy water, in 
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colors — green, yellow, brick red, and brown. The most interesting ex- 
ample in the collection is a bowl, fifteen inches in diameter, of late seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century workmanship. The decorations in raised 
blue enamel on a white ground consist of animal and floral designs and 
mosque-shaped buildings, suggestive of Moorish influence. All of the 
pieces here shown are of Mexican manufacture and belong to the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Exchange. 
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MAN'S SUPREMACY IN THE FINE ARTS| 
A COUNTER-BLAST INVITED 

Men* dress women better than the fair sex themselves can, though it is 
difficult to see why this should be so. An expert considering the question, 
declares that while women can decorate their houses splendidly, they are 
unable to design their own dresses as men can. This fact, he says, is based 
on sound biological and psychological reasoning. Man has developed 
not only a great degree of personal physical beauty, but he is decidedly, 
by reason of that beauty, the vainglorious member. 

It is impossible to imagine what must have been the vanity of primitive 
man, wont as he was to adorn himself in gaudy finery. But nature is al- 
ways wise, and out 6f this primordial passion of the male human animal 
she slowly and painfully developed the sense of art, the eye first for color, 
then later and by gradual evolution for form, for proportion, for harmony. 



